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Please excuse the wordy prose of this my first technical publication. 
The main point of the work is that relying only on sherd counts severely 
limits the usefulness of any archeological report. Artifact volume and size 
measurements are essential if a report is to be useful for answering 
questions about the record. 

Since writing the following can be added: 

1. Major shipping companies are interested not so much in weight of 
objects as their volume- how many packages will fit on the truck. For this 
purpose electronic means have been developed so that artifacts can be 
scanned and volume computed rapidly. These means should be explored 
and utilized for all artifacts. 

2. Experiments wth displacement of small grained sand have been 
successful. It is important to make sure that sand grains are not 
compressed. See brick manufacturing for this concept. Sand 
displacement provides a dry alternative. 

3. Through the use of calculus artifacts can be described geometrically 
with precision. Once these calculations are made wire frames can be 
constructed electronically and weighted with the added dimension of 
weight to create models which can be literally flown through archeological 
matrices and reactions to pressure and other variables noted. This 
technique should be employed to allow reports to have more utility. 

Current Contact: 

Conrad Bladey 

Hutman Productions 

PO 268 Linthicum Md. 21090 

Permission is given for re printing and copying in any form of this 
document providing that attribution is given. 



Preface: 



How much space did the artifact take up in the suitcase , 
on the shelf or in the living room — -in the garbage can? 

How did the materials take up space , constrain, facilitate, 
form and shape the lives of individuals and cultures? 

What impression did their environment of material culture 
make? 

What was seen by the archeologist — how much of what, where, 
how big, how heavy, how large — how many bags full? 

Essentially what is the common denominator of both observation 
and formation of the archeological record? 

In which language can we adequately convey this essential 
information? 
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"space taken up on 
the shelf" 



"quantity of garbage 
resultant from 
breakage" 



or is it the number 
of sherds or loss of 
and representative 
of a type 




that led to this painful ear? 



("Caught in the Act by Tompkins H. Matteson, oil, c. 1860-1864) 
(Collection of the Vassar College Art Gallery, (Peterson, 
1971: plate 113) ) 
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Purpose: 

This publication was inspired by the observation that 
descriptions of artifacts, site formations and site structure 
utilized in archeological reporting are often rendered par- 
ticularistic and unintelligible by the utilization of 
antiquated and obsolete terminologies and the frequent 
omission of basic levels of description upon which all 
higher-level descriptions, interpretations and explanations 
must be founded. As a result archeological reporting today 
provides the reader with unreplicable and incomparable 
descriptions. The reader is sent unnecessarily to the 
difficult task of personally reassessing inaccessable and 
sometimes delicate field note and artifactual archives in 
order to produce the elementary and basic material descrip- 
tions which are absent from the published or circulated 
report . 

This work will justify the need for the more popular 
reporting of basic material levels of description, define 
the requirements for such reporting and demonstrate the 
assistance that such reporting will provide to the development 
of archeology. 

These requirements will become a part of standard arche- 
ological reporting by the City of Laurel Archeological Survey. 
It is hoped that the reader will work to adopt the methods 
described below in the interest of clarity of reporting and 
of progress in the pursuit of understanding through 
archeological research . 
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Introduction 



If archeological reporting is to be comparable and useful 
for a wide audience, it is essential that specific problem- 
oriented research be placed within the wider context 
provided by a material framework of description. Essential 
material attribute description provides a setting for 
problem-oriented research which is wider in scope and 
applicability than the particular problem orientation 
addressed by the specific research design. By embedding 
problem-oriented research and description within a material 
framework which utilizes general and comparable terminology 
and provides for replicable measurement and interpretation 
of such measurement of artifacts, site formations and site 
structures, a wide range of diverse research settings can 
be compared and contrasted prior to the in-depth evaluation 
and application of specific results. Without this basic 
comparability of research settings, archeological descrip- 
tions must remain adrift in the high seas of vague and 
particularistic interests imposed by the problem-oriented 
archeologist upon both the archeological resource and the 
reader. 

"You know,' 1 said the .Old Timer, "we've got an ethnologist 
like that on our faculty. He told me once, 'I'm not 
interested in anything you can feel, smell, taste, weigh, 
measure or count. None of that is real. What's real 
is in my head.' kept talking and talking about how what 
was in his head was what was important." (Flannery, 
1982: 274) 



Essential Attributes of the Material Setting for Human Behavior 

Clarke defined the "artefact attribute" as "a logically 
irreducible character .. .within a specific artefact system" 
(Clarke, 1978: 489). His "Attribute Complex Polythetic Set" 
utilized for the description of particular "populations of 
artefacts" (Clarke, 1978: 489) is ideally suited to the 
particular courses of problem-oriented research. This variety 
of description is however entirely unsuited to the comparison 
of results between sites, that is between particular geograph- 
ically, culturally and chronologically unrelated research 
settings. Clarke's limitation of attribute to the specific 
system and further to the reflection of "deliberate hominid 
behavior" (Clarke, 1978: 156) illuminates particular human 
behavior at the expense of the material setting in which it 
occurs. For Clarke the hand axe, for example, is the product 
of its humanly imposed attributes (Clarke, 1978: 156). In 
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the absence of a description of the material setting and of 
the material attributes of size, volume , shape, and weight 
eliminated by Clarke as being "logically reducible" (Clarke, 
1978: 156) the role of the artifact and of the environment of 
material culture of which it is a part remains obscure. One 
would never see the pile composed of a quantity and volume of 
hand axes over which the prehistoric hominid tripped, nor 
could one appreciate the difficulty of the transportation of 
the stone axe in his knapsack, yet these basic attributes 
are of primary importance in the setting of the scene for 
human behavior. Utilizing such descriptions employing the 
terminologies of sherds and wholes, of types and attributes, 
and failing to describe volumes, sizes and basic varietal 
complexity, the archeologist renders the opaque environment 
of material culture transparent, its forms matterless and 
devoid of presence in the lives of the peoples he studies. 

While looking good on paper, these sets of attributes cannot 
be summed to provide an accurate description of the presence 
of the landscape of material culture or of its role as a 
setting influential in the structuring of human behavior. 
This failure to observe and describe this material presence 
inherent in the material perception of landscape has made 
archeologists the laughingstock of geographers from whom a 
relevant lesson can be taken. 

For Yi-Fu Tuan the concept of landscape, or for our purposes 
the material environment or setting for human behavior as per- 
ceived by the human operatives in the process of site formation, 
is an "achievement of the mature mind which combines objective 
and subjective views" to form "an ordering of reality from 
differant angles" (Tuan, 1979: 90). For archeologists, 
artifacts as part of thQ perceived material setting are there- 
fore, primarily the material quantities and entities which 
make up the setting for human behavior. Artifacts in this 
light become only secondarily the products and byproducts of 
specific behavior. A description which is not equally founded 
by emphasis upon both of these relevant dimensions has failed 
to produce an ordering of reality which is sufficiently 
complete for use in the most surficial and basic consideration 
of the complexities of human behavior. Yet today even the 
reports which describe in depth the ecological settings for 
human behavior fail miserably in the descriptions of the 
essential material attributes of the environment of material 
culture in which that behavior takes place. 

As a "point of departure" for Yi Fu Tuan the physical 
environment as part of the landscape sets the scene for 
important and essential "unref lective" reaction of the body 
to such basic attributes as "mass, volume and interior space." 
It is in effect the material foundation upon which all other 
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dimensions of the perceived landscape are constructed. 
Archeologists would do well to build their descriptions upon, 
this primary foundation or at least include it so as to 
facilitate our assessment of the essential material configur- 
ation of the specific research setting (Tuan, 1979: 90). 



Essential Material Attribute Description: Combatting Dilemmas 
of Appreciation 

"But hasn't that always been the conflict between 
'problem oriented' archeology and traditional archeology?" 
asked the Born-Again Philosopher. "Surely you have to 
have a specific hypothesis to test, and stick pretty 
much to the data relevant to that hypothesis, rather 
than try to record everything." 

"And what about other archeologists with other 
hypotheses?" I asked. "Don't you feel a little 
uncomfortable destroying data relevant to their 
problem while your solving yours." (Flannery, 1982: 275) 

David Lowenthal directly challenges archeologists in his 
consideration of "Dilemmas of Appreciation" (Lowenthal, 1979: 
103). Reflecting on the work of John Piper, Lowenthal attacks 
the production of descriptions solely for particular problem- 
oriented purposes on the shifting sands of current popular 
opinion and semantic fashion rather than upon the more stable 
footing of material reality. Lowenthal condemns the arche- 
ologist for providing only descriptions of "how things came 
into being and were used" (Lowenthal, 1979: 111). Absence of 
description of "what artifacts look like" and "how they are 
experienced" makes impossible, for Lowenthal, the critical 
appreciation of their effect upon human behavior. This 
deficiency in archeological reporting makes further complete 
evaluation and description, let alone explanation of that 
behavior, impossible. Left uncorrected and incomplete the 
problem-oriented reporting of an un-renewable resource must 
rely upon the uncertainties of paradigm change and problem 
orientation relevance for its future utility. Archeologists 
should act now to avoid the duplication of effort and built 
in obsolescence inherent in such reporting. The archeological 
report must provide adequate description as a pre-requsite 
setting for the discussion of particular research questions. 

In accordance with the pervasive tone set by Binford's 
concept of the "Static" artifact (Binford, 1962) and Clarke's 
"attribute complex" (1978: 489) archeologists have committed 
themselves to particularistic problem-oriented descriptive 
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frames of reference for the reporting of the multi-dimensional 
resources with which they have worked. Usually such reporting 
is done at the expense of material description. This practice 
has barred archeologists from reporting the many complex 
relationships which describe the impressions of material 
culture upon human behavior and activity patterning. The 
material relationships, which link our diverse research 
settings as much as do the elusive behavioral processes which 
are the targets of our research designs, go unreported. 

The "recent ascendancy of the archeologist ? s view" 
(Lowenthal, 1979: 111) also limits, as Lowenthal points out, 
our ability to compare diverse research settings for the 
pursuit of a broad spectrum of research orientations. Arche- 
ological reporting has come to rely solely upon an assumed 
"kind of order and presupposed relevance for such order as is 
found in history books" (Lowenthal, 1979: 111). This narrowly 
defined order cannot stand alone in the absence of essential 
material description. As Lowenthal points out, we would do 
well to include in our reporting the description of the 
material setting of the total scene of "dynamic environmental 
flux" (Lowenthal, 1979: 111) which conveys meaning and 
relevance to the particular aspect selected for in-depth 
study. 

Through the inclusion of complete material description 
archeologists will avoid the straight jacket of problem- 
oriented signposting by qualifying and isolating "what the 
surviving remains suggest and are" (Lowenthal, 1979: 112), 
basically, as material configurations, before projecting 
upon this background the testing of our problem orientation 
or that which we "feel ought to have been" (Lowenthal, 1979: 
111) . It is important that our reporting of an un-renewable 
resource be preserved from the dilemmas of appreciation and 
be suitable for further study, reflective confirmation and 
broader application. 

Avoidance of signposting will transform archeological 
reports from names for archeological materials to sets of 
values which illuminate and outline the essential physical 
dimensions of the research setting. Once this description 
has been accomplished names for individual artifacts or 
structures can be changed at will without diminishing the 
utility of the report. Such descriptions will undoubtably 
outlast in utility the specific problem orientations which 
generated them which with their specific particular termin- 
ologies, will in due course become obsolete, their problems 
answered. Such lasting and complete material description 
can be employed to transcend and link our diverse research 
settings. This variety of description can be utilized to 
escape the partiality to particular times, origins and 
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contexts, an essential pre-requsite to the study and 
explanation of processes and relationships which are present 
at all times and places. 

The shortcomings of contemporary archeological reporting 
are due both to the use of inaccurate and irrelevant termin- 
ology and to the omission of critical information. The 
practical reporting of essential material attributes must 
consider the re-evaluation of terminology and the development 
of techniques for the measurement and reporting of previously 
omitted dimensions. 

"Because of the way our data come packaged in the 
ground, we pretty much have to deal with all of them 
to deal with any of them. It f s harder for us to 
abandon the traditional concerns of anthropology 
and we can ! t afford sudden fads, or quixotic changes 
in what ! s 'in 1 this year. We need long-term 
stability. And because we kill our informants as 
we question them, we have to question them in ways 
that are less idiosyncratic and more universally 
interpretable." (Flannery, 1982: 277) 



The Devaluation of Archeological Reporting 

It is surprising that few archeological reports in recent 
years have adequately described the essential material 
attributes of the materials observed by archeologists . The 
nature of archeological methodology as the application of 
the techniques of science to accurately describe and interpret 
while consuming a non-renewable resource, suggests that of 
all sciences the science of archeology would adhere closely 
to exacting and meaningful descriptions, developing precise 
terminologies which convey accurately the configurations of 
artifacts and soils under investigation. The archeologist 
through constant reference to the collected materials and 
with time and manpower available for painstaking illustration 
at one time had the opportunity to leap over the process of 
description to turn his analytical eye to the more distant 
horizons of past functions, typologies and histories. The 
archeologist f s task was that of a quest for names and type 
descriptions rather than a quest for adequate descriptive 
values. Why convert into numeric values that which could be 
drawn or studied as a collection in person? Today collections 
are more often than not inaccessible, time for individualized 
accurate drawings and constant review of the artifacts at a 
premium. As a result archeological reporting has been 
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streamlined. Gone are the pages of artifact illustrations 
and absent is the concern for exacting description of the 
configurations of soils and artifacts. Yet the need to 
convey this information still exists. 

The streamlining of archeological reporting placed arche- 
ologists directly on the path toward Lowenthal's M dilemmas of 
appreciation" (Lowenthal, 1979). The particular needs of the 
archeologist had always shaped his reporting techniques. 
With culture history and culture concept fading into the 
distance, accurate descriptive reporting went down the drain 
with the bath water. It was assumed that should any additional 
questions be asked that the researcher could simply drop in 
to visit the collection and study the detailed drawings and 
maps not included in the report. The desire for the arche- 
ological community to support many helmsmen of different 
schools of thought and the subsequent proliferation of a 
multitude of new paradigms and their proponents has led to 
the devaluation of archeological reporting. Reporting today 
is limited to those attributes which can be agreed upon by 
all parties and all paradigms. Little concern is paid to the 
question of whether such attributes assist our understanding 
or comprehension of the archeological record or not. Instead 
of the maintenance of basic material description and the 
flexibility of reporting styles which may have resulted, 
archeologists have developed a rigid and conservative adherence 
to trends in popular terminology. This development has prog- 
ressed to the point to which the report has become merely a 
signpost indicating that a site has been dug and perhaps that 
a particular question has been asked of its contents. Such 
signposting has also in some instances become a mask which 
has hidden poor-quality research. A case in point is that of 
the tabulation notation and evaluation of a uniquely 
archeological measurement the "sherd count." 

Due to the fact that all can basically agree that an 
excavation of a given area produced X number of sherds of a 
given material then, whether or not this count assisted our 
understanding of the archeological record, the sherd count 
was adopted as a unit of descriptive measurement. Prior to 
the streamlining of reporting individual sherds could be 
drawn to scale. Few from far away would be interested in 
seeing those artifacts which were not illustrated, which for 
the few archeologists involved were preserved at the local 
museum or could be transported to conventions. The scholars 
who studied such museum collections would only have to 
request to see the collection and then account for the number 
of the sherds they had studied. Thus the sherd count got its 
beginning as a reference for collection management. Now that 
reporting has been streamlined the sherd count has become one 
of the most universally held conventions of archeological 
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reporting, yet it is perhaps one of the most ill-defined and 
inexact measurements of measurement known to mankind. What 
is the utility of comparing one sherd count with any other 
and what does the "generalized sherd" look like? As Flannery 
so eloquently points out, archeologists are constrained by 
the very nature of their research setting to limit the 
streamlining of their reports. The configuration of materials, 
atoms, particles and soils must be accounted for through 
exacting description, for it can never be re-created and in 
our modern world its reassessment by the visiting archeologist 
is impractical. 

"Exactly son" he said. "Archeology is the only branch 
of anthropology where we kill our informants in the 
process of studying them." (Flannery, 1982: 275) 



Re-Evaluation of Terminology 

Much of the terminology currently found in archeological 
description is suited only for the purposes of accounting 
for a collection of artefacts in the realm of collection 
management. While such terminology is an important part of 
archeological reporting it should not be assumed that such 
terms have any relevance at all for either the description 
of the material setting or of the processes of human behavior 
Still other terms commonly in use are context-specific, 
illuminating the specific research design but leaving the 
artifacts and contexts being described totally in the dark. 
Descriptions of this nature have their place but they should 
not preempt material description. 

Becoming more specific, terminology is often constructed 
and applied only for the description of artifactual materials 
in their primary setting, leaving out the description of the 
archeological manifestations as observed. In functional 
analysis for example, it is much more common to find descrip- 
tion utilized as the servant of primary function, the crock 
as a food storage object for example, than as the object of 
a wide range of peripheral functions. The function of the 
crock as a component of the dump, as a holder of space both 
there and in the kitchen is just as important in setting the 
scene for human behavior as the fact that it was purchased 
to hold food. Moving to economics one finds terminology 
employed to describe the number of vessels, which does not 
give a clue as to the space they took up in the shopping cart 
which is certainly a factor in the lives of the people who 
had to schlep them home from the corner store and find room 
for them in their kitchens. 
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Th e utilization of type names is an aid in typology 
description at a certain point in analysis but how well 
does a specific typology convey the field observation of 
a degree of heterogeneity of an observed deposit? How 
much broken pottery results from the breaking of a pipkin 
as opposed to that resultant from the breaking of a jug? 
What could they contain and what could they not contain? 
How many would fit on the shelf? Clearly the archeologist 
content with the utilization of type name and sherd count 
to describe such materials has severely limited the utility 
of his report. It is important to utilize terminology 
designed to provide a multidimensional account of the 
materials the essential "ordering of reality from differant 
angles" of Yi-Fu Tuan (Tuan, 1979: 90). 

One clearly must account for the collection for the purposes 
of collection management and one must describe the material 
dimensions of the materials in question be they artifacts or 
features. The process of reporting should be cumulative, the 
individual description should become an accretion of dimensions 
applied to this material core. It is perhaps impossible to 
describe the full range of possible roles and functions 
played by the materials in question — they may be infinite. 
The essential material description however is absolutely 
describable as a central focus of each and every object: its 
physical dimensions. These dimensions will always be factors 
which structure each and every relationship involving that 
artifact. It is only after collection management demands are 
met and material description is accomplished that the arche- 
ologist can begin to apply terminology derived from his own 
thought processes. The material description will hold together 
and qualify all additional levels of interpretation imposed 
upon the artifact while allowing the ongoing application of a 
wide variety of additional interpretations to be incorporated 
in the evolving description. Descriptions written to the 
tune of the particular problem orientation or paradigm can be 
tacked on to suit the researcher without the completeness, 
objectivity or integrity of the description being affected. 

The cart loaded with particular problem orientations of 
particular paradigms must be clearly preceded by the work- 
horse of- essential material attribute description of the 
particular research setting which in the event of the "fixing 
of the wagon" (as in the context of "I'll fix your wagon") 
by a rival paradigm the catalyst of the process of inquiry 
will remain unconsumed, able to pull other researchers in 
other carts into the eventual sunrise of explanation. Such 
researchers and carts are already on the track and await the 
production of workhorses. 
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Attributes of Essential Material Description 



In order to describe the "point of departure" which sets 
the scene for the kind of basic relations and reactions to 
the landscape described by Yi Fu Tuan (Tuan, 1979: 90) and 
provides a foundation suitable for complete archeological 
description, one must combine the requirements of collection 
management, material description and problem-oriented 
research. Descriptions which are complete therefore should 
utilize three sets of terminology: 

1. basic attribute terminology which conveys Tuan's 
basic attributes of mass, volume and interior 
space; 

2. collection management terminology: a count of the 
objects and current type names for those objects 
(should be frequently updated); 

3. problem-oriented terminology: defined by the 
researcher in the course of problem-oriented 
research. 



In contrast between popular terminology currently considered 
sufficient for archeological reporting and terminology 
suggested for material attribute description can be seen in 
the comparison of the three lists of terms below. This list 
on the right contains material descriptive terms, that on the 
left is taken directly form a recently circulated archeological 
report which utilized such terminology exclusively. 

Popular Terminology Collection Management Material Description 



a large and rich 
collection of 
artifacts 

backyard artifact 
scatter 

pieces of metal 

sherd 

debris 

fragments 

concentrations 

clusters 

piles 

middens 

trash 

dumps 

large quantities 

few artifacts 

minimum vessel count 

(Garrow, 1982) 



5 sherds 

blue transfer print 

plate 
fluted point 
acratched, worn, 

friable 
elongated, rounded 

pierced 



1 cubic centimeter 
1 centimeter long 
5 varieties present 
3 centimeters thick 
1 cubic meter per 

acre 
5 diameters per acre 

of a 207o sample 
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Th e terms on the left represent not accurate or complete 
description but the imposition by the archeologist of his 
mental constructs and archeological convention upon the 
archeological resource. Such terms have their place to the 
extent that archeologists should be able to converse casually 
with one another but they are inappropriate tools for the 
description of a non-renewable resource , Therefore cumulative 
descriptions would appear to bear more weight and should 
become standard practice. 

An essential second part of essential material description 
is a relationship of the materials described to the matrix 
or their roles as elements of site structure: distributions, 
site formations features and the like. The larger whole of 
which the materials are a part should be likewise described 
in exact terms avoiding popular names such as front yard, 
field and dump, while including descriptions of volume of 
total deposit and area of distribution. 

The resultant material description would appear as follows: 

Part I 

ARTIFACT VOLUME/ /ARTIFACT AVERAGE SIZE//# OF VARIETIES PRESENT// 
# OF SHERDS 

Additional descriptions would follow in parentheses such as: 

( type name ) 

(contents /volume ) 

(total object volume, reconstructed) 

(additional problem-oriented description,.,) 

Part 2: R= 

Relation to matrix or distribution: per square meter of 

distribution 
per cubic meter of matrix 

volume 
7o of volume of feature 
etc , , . 

Although drawn out this method appears lengthy whereas the 
actual entry would be quite brief and informative: 

•lOOcc. / .2mm / 3x / 212 ( 3x grey stoneware) R, 
(volume) (size) (varieties) ( sherds ) (type) 

100% Feature 1 (PIT) 
(% volume) (location) (name) 

And, this entry is a representative complete catalog entry 
which can be presented in abreviated form for use in tabular 
presentations. 
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It has been suggested that material descriptions should 
become a part of archeological reporting only at an advanced 
level of archeological research. However, this point of view 
severely hinders the evaluation of archeological reporting. 
Material description including essential material attributes 
must always be present wherever the archeological reporting 
of information is accomplished. What is the utility of 
describing archeological materials as a scatter or pile to 
the reader interested in evaluating the archeological site 
or observation? 



CONCLUSION 



It is hoped that this work will convey to the reader the 
importance of a return to a degree of empiricism in arche- 
ological reporting which is essential for efficient exploi- 
tation of the archeological record. Long ago the other 
scientific disciplines from which we have time and again 
borrowed methods and concepts discarded un-replicable forms 
of measurement. The lengths of monarch's feet and distances 
between thumb and nose discarded in favor of universally 
replicable measures: feet, inches, yards, meters, centimeters, 
millimeters, are for us our sherds, scatters, dumps and piles. 

If we are to pursue our science we too must escape from 
reliance upon such antiquated and unreliable description. 

Before we kill our patient we must accurately measure its 
pulse, take its temperature and describe accurately its 
condition. 

The descriptions advocated here combine a degree of reductions 
advocating the division of our observations by the simplest 
components amenable to study, with the compositionist reflection 
of modern material culture and landscape studies. While 
designed to essentially recommend new descriptions the com- 
positionist aspect of such accounts should help to open new 
doors. Making the environment of material culture accessible 
to a wide audience by giving form to the transparent shapes will 
highlight structures and processes in the lives of the peoples 
we study and will allow us to more accurately describe the 
ecological functions and adaptive usefulness of aspects of 
this environment in the lives of the peoples we study. 

A start has already been made. Stanley South (South, 1979: 
218) has begun by building new descriptions which illuminate 
functions of site formation expressed in the dimensions of 
size and volume. South notes the value of complimenting the 
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reductionist description with its reflection in terms of 
compositionist principals: 

"These examples, cutting across cultural lines through 
time and space, are indeed intriguing regarding the 
relationship of size to the formation of the archeological 
record. • -There is no reason why the archeological record 
of prehistoric sites should not reveal patterning similar 
to the examples present here when size is considered as 
the data are recorded ." (South, 1979: 219) (Emphasis 
mine . ) 

But, size is rarely considered as the data are recorded and 
material descriptions are by and large absent in archeological 
reporting. What can be the utility of describing and discover- 
ing the new varieties of site structure and site formations if 
they cannot be adequately described and evaluated? 

Archeology is adequate description or it is worse than 
nothing, it is unserviceable rubbish. 



Appendix 

Recommendations for measurement techniques: 

Volume Measurement : The volume of artifacts can be accomplished 
via water displacement. The volume of small artifacts can be 
measured utilizing a vial with a spout. Once the vial is filled 
with water to the run off line and excess has run out via the 
spout, then the artifact can be dropped into the vial and dis- 
placed water collected. The water then can be measured 
utilizing a calibrated syringe. This process takes very little 
time and can obtain an accuracy of .2c.g. Alternatively larger 
objects can be placed within a graduated cylinder and the rise 
in water level removed and measured with calibrated syringes. 

There has been discussion concerning the weighing of 
artifacts and the computation of volume based upon weight. 
Archeological materials vary so much in weight so as to render 
weighing impractical. Even lithic materials vary greatly in 
weight. Volume measurement via water displacement short cuts 
the process of determining the weight per c.c. of each 
material in question. 

Discussion also has arisen concerning the absorption of 
water by artifacts. If it is felt that materials are 
absorbing water, their volume can be taken in between measure- 
ments of weight before and after immersion and correction can 
be made for water absorbed or alternatively artifacts may be 
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measured when saturated or artifacts may be quickly measured 
before significant water can be absorbed. Usually if measure- 
ments are made quickly little water is absorbed. 

Conservation issues may also come to bear in water immersion. 
At this point the few artifacts which cannot be immersed in 
water should be placed in another liquid which is more 
compatible or have their volume measured mathematically, a 
process which is far too time-consuming for general use. 

Size : It is recommended that the longest dimension of artifacts 
be measured. This is conveniently accomplished utilizing a 
piece of graph paper. 

Homogeneity/Heterogeneity Varieties : A measurement of 
varieties present in a given sample can be obtained by 
examining individual artifacts and sorting into piles based 
upon broad distinctions obtained from the sample itself. 
Also the number of different varieties of objects present is 
easily accomplished by the untrained eye. The evaluation of 
the sample should describe varieties by color , surface 
treatment or form and shape. It is important not to* confuse 
this measurement with typing. This is purely an observation 
of the sample itself as either a homogeneous collection of 
like colored materials of the same exact form or a degree of 
heterogeneous collection of many different forms and colors. 
The utility of this meaurement is found in its ability to 
describe a dimension of observation which is derived soley 
from the sample in question and is perceived in the materials 
in their role within site structure. While varieties present 
may indicate function, their primary purpose is to reflect 
the appearance of the aggregate. 

Number of Diameters Per Sample : In the evaluation of numbers 
of vessels present in or reflected by archeological collections 
much guesswork has produced many doubtable characterizations. 
While additional methods might also be helpful, it is pointed 
out that the following method might well provide a more 
material answer which is more accurately and more universally 
interpretable. 

If a measurement of a number of vessels is sought, the 
circumference of the rims or of the bases should be found 
and utilized as all vessels should have both. The use of 
body fragments except in the extreme cases where the number 
of varieties can be an indicator of minimum number of 
individual objects is misleading. *If one is interested in 
determining the number of vessels present one would compute 
the circumference of the rim or base of the object concerned 
and then measure the circumference of all sherds recovered. 
By dividing the number of sherds present by the circumference 
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of the example one should be able to obtain the total 
circumference present -of all vessels of a given diameter 
within the collection and relate that diameter to total 
sample size with the subsequent predictive accuracy, 

total circumference present of 6 inch diameter plate 
circumference of one 6 inch diameter plate 

= total number of circumference of 6 inch plates 
Maximum number of plates present if all matched 

Maximum number of plates present u c - . 

S quare niter of K = number °l P late P er 

sample size mecer 

Qualifiaction of Type Description : In addition to form 
material and surface treatment and date and technology the 
type description should contain a measurement of capacity 
and of the volume of the object. In this way one might 
determine the number of representatives of a type present 
by dividing the total volume of a homogeneous collection of 
like artifacts by a figure representing the average volume 
of individual representatives of the type. 
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